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Why is it that so few literary workers take 
an active interest in the literary endeavors of 
their fellow-workers? Why is there such in- 
difference among those who are leading the 
literary life toward those who have started to 
follow the same calling? 

That this indifference exists, almost every 
person with literary predilections will agree 
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if he will recall his own literary experiences. 
Whether his early literary ventures were or 
were not successful, the absence of warm, 
brotherly sympathy and encouragement when 
he was writing them will be almost invariably 
discovered, and the writer will find that his 
pathway was strewn with hindrances and ob- 
stacles, which now, in his later literary career, 
he may regard as infinitesimal, but which 
seemed well- nigh insurmountable when he was 
making his maiden efforts. 

Does not the absence of this literary sym- 
pathy tend to freeze out of existence the germ 
that lies dormantin the soul of many astrug- 
gling, perhaps faint-hearted, beginner in the 
world of letters? And if so, do we ever stop 
to think how much that is really worthy 
indeed the very best, we are 
consciously it may be, 
merited death ? 

‘The obstacles in the way of 
cess are getting more and more 
overcome. 


, if not 
“assisting,” un- 


to an early and un- 
literary suc- 
difficult to 
How supremely important it is, 
therefore, that sincere workers in the literary 
field should stand together, assisting one an- 
other by wise counsel and kindly suggestion 
to success. 

It may be argued that to travel over a rough 
and thorny literary road will be a va'uable ex- 
perience, and will insure absolute success for 
every literary worker who deserves it; that 
there is no failure for the earnest soul deter- 
mined to vanquish whatever difficulties beset 
his path. Such a theory may have had force 
in the past, but in “the strenuous life” of 
to-day merit may fail simply for lack of due 
encouragement, and this should never be. 

Competition should not obstruct the way to 
literary fame. Fame, it has been truly said, 
“is not a limited quantity, which must be 
divided up, but, like the sunlight, each may 
have it all, and not rob his neighbor.” Jeal- 
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ousy, therefore, should be an unknown quan- 
tity among true literary spirits. 

If the brotherly feeling were always shown in 
the literary life, greater excellence would come 
as a result of literary endeavor, since writers 
would never be satisfied with anything less than 
the very best. With the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness intensified would ccme the awakening 





of dormant literary activities that have slept be- 
neath the untoward influence of ridicule, in- 
difference, and sneers. We need more of the 
brotherly spirit in the world of letters, both 
for the sake of better literature and for the ad- 
vancement of the individual in honest quest of 


literary fame. Duane Mowry. 
MILWAvuKeER, Wis. 


EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XXIII—By THE EDITOR OF THE Chaufauguan. 
conducted on the 
theory that it is practicable to specialize in the 
magazine field, as in every field of production 
nowadays. The sub-title, “A Magazine for 
Self-Education,” is a part of the trade mark of 
the magazine, adopted for permanent use, and 
indicating at sight the special field of the publi- 
cation. 


The Chautauguan is 


This does not mean that the Chautau- 
guan is not a popular magazine among maga- 


*This series of ** Editorial Talks with Contributors ” 
ten by the editors of the leading American pei odicals, and 


writ- 


telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in Tak Waiter for September, 1895, and 
will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward’ 
superintending editor of the /ndefendent ; October, 1895, by 
Robert E Bonner, editor of the Mew York Ledger ; 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook ; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, aud Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work, and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
February, 1896, by Robert M 
Offord. managing editor of the New Vork Observer ; March, 
4896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 
by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now 
the Christian Endeavor World; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, 1896 
by the editors of the Vouth’s Companion ; May, 1897, by A.R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine; June, 1897, 
by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the Home Magazine; March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 
October, 1%99, by Howard A. Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture ; February, 1901, by James E. 
Tower, managing editor of Good Housekeeping. 

The numbers of Tuk Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together © Numbers published before 
January, 1900, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num- 
bers beginning with January, 1900, will be sent for ten cents each. 


far are as follows : 


Novem- 


New England Magazine ; 


zines, but it does mean that it has a distinct 
mission to which its contents are devoted. 
That mission, broadly stated, is to help people 
to systematize their reading. The accom- 
plishment of this object is attempted by taking 
up a few definite topics and treating them thor- 
oughiy —first, by means of authoritative con- 
tributions; second, by profuse illustration; 
third, by annotation ; fourth, by extensive bibli- 
ographies; fifth, by editorial sidelights from 
current developments. The reader of this 
magazine may thus secure tangible results from 
his reading during the year, instead of a vague 
impression of miscellaneous unrelated articles. 

The Chautauguan year runs from October 
to October. From October to June each year 
material in the magazine is related directly or 
indirectly to the special topics. These topics 
for 1900-01 — the “ French-Greek ” year —are : 
The Rivalry of Nations: World Politics of To- 
day, A Reading Journey in the Orient, Critical 
Studies in French Literature, the Inner Life 
of Prominent Frenchmen and Greeks, the 
French Revolution, Greek History and Litera- 
ture, and popular Psychology. 

October, 1g01, to June, 1902, will be the 
‘German-Roman” year, the special topics 
being: The History of United States Diplo- 
macy, A Reading Journey Through Italy, Crit- 
ical Studies in German Literature, the Inner 
Life of Prominent Germans and Romans, Im- 
perial Germany, Italian Literature and Art, 
and Anthropology. 

The two years following will be known, re- 
spectively, as the “ English” and “ American ” 








years, thus completing a four-year period of 
topics calculated to give reading people some- 
thing of what is knownas “the college outlook.” 

Three numbers each year—July, August, 
and September — are popular vacation issues, 
open to fiction and special articles of contem- 
porary interest. ; 

Such statements make it clear that contribu- 
tors who have made no specialty of any de- 
partment of knowledge can hardly expect to 
send acceptable manuscript. It should be 
added that the hardest task of the editor is to 
find writers who have the information and who 
at the same time can disabuse their minds of 
the notion that they must always write for 
critics as good as, or better than, themselves in 
their own professional line. The Chautauguan 
goes into the average American home. Two- 
thirds of the names on its subscription list are 
those of housekeepers who wish to make their 
homes real centres of culture; to keep in touch 
with the interests of the boys and girls who 
have gone from the home to college; to substi- 
tute coaversation concerning the higher things 
of life for the “gossip” of the community; to 
think the thoughts of the greatest men and 
women over after them; to have some stand- 
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ards by which to judge-of the passing develop- 
ments in history, letters, and art; to learn how 
other people have made the most of their cul- 
tural opportunities. These are some of the 
things that people take the Chautauguan for. 

Whatever may be considered pertinent to 
such plans and ideals is examined with care, 
and as promptly as possible. 

Articles dealing with ways and means of 
self-education for individuals and communities 
are especially desired. For suggestive para- 
graphs showing the relation of important cur- 
rent developments to the selected topics of the 
Chautauguan year, the rate of a cent a word 
will be paid. 

Typewritten articles not exceeding 3,000 
words are preferred. 

If photographs are sent, they should be 
mounted. toavoid damage. 

Inasmuch as the magazine is not published 
for private profit, but in behalf of the chartered 
Chautauqua System of Popular Education, 
payment for contributions is not based upon 
competitive commercial rates. The editor pre- 
fers to have a price stated when manuscript is 
submitted. Frank Chapin Bray. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


A PLEA FOR THE LITERARY HACK. 


If only those lawyers and physicians ac- 
knowledged to be at the top of their profes- 
sions were allowed to practice, practicing doc- 
tors and lawyers would be so few, and conse- 
quently in such demand, that it is doubtful if 
the poor would be able to secure either legal 
advice or medical aid. The great majority of 
people depend upon lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, and other professional men who have 
only a moderate reputation. Similarly, a large 
majority of people depend for their supply of 
reading matter almost wholly upon the work of 
literary hacks, to be found mainly in news- 
papers and the lower-grade magazines. 

The literary hack fills a good-sized niche in 
the world of letters, and although the loss of 


bis writings would not be as deeply mourned 
as those of the able and recognized author, 
they would be mourned by a much larger class 
of readers. 

Many people who are pleased to think they 
belong to a “higher order of beings ” look with 
contempt upon one who writes, say within a 
month, such articles as “ The Proper Way to 
Carve,” “ How to Build a Hen House,” “ Some 
New Postage Stamps,” “Hints to Amateur 
Photographers,” “The Latest Games for 
Social Festivities,” ‘Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology,” “The Latest Method of Ventilating 
Silos,” or “The Degeneration of Art Since the 
Florentine Period.” Such an author may, or 
may not, as the case may be, be able to “ar- 
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rive” in due time in the legitimate field of 
letters, yet he is honestly earning a living for 
himself, and generally supporting a family be- 
sides. Those who would sneer at writers of 
this class will generally do well not to probe 
too deeply into the pursuits of their forbears, 
for it isextremely doubtful if they gained a live- 
lihood in as pleasant, easy, or dignified a way. 


Do not condemn the literary hack. His 
work is needed and appreciated, and not until 
the Socialists or some other able reformers 
have so arranged matters that all are equally 
educated and financially provided for, will he 
cease to edify the majority of readers. 


Lewis A. Browne. 
Laconia, N. H. 





MISREPRESENTING NEWSPAPERS IN FICTION. 


The duties of the author are many, though 
some of them doubtless depend upon thg 
viewpoint. One of them surely is to paint 
things as nearly true to life as an artistic sense 
of propriety and proportion will permit. An- 
other, and perhaps a cardinal duty, is to avoid 
making one’s self ridiculous; to abstain from 
putting one’s self in an absurd aspect. This the 
author owes not only to his art, but to himself. 

Perhaps the best rule to follow in order to 
avoid that position is this: Never write 
about anything that you have not made pecul. 
iarly your own province. This rule is, of 
course, more easily formulated than followed ; 
bat if one cannot follow it absolutely, one can 
at least keep not very far behind it, and the 
nearer one comes to catching up with it, the 
safer he is. If you write about something 
that is not your own province, and step amiss, 
it is probably somebody else’s province, and 
no matter where that somebody may be 
hidden, he will appear and hurl a damning 
accusation at you. 

I am moved to make these few remarks 
by the manner in which many writers shape 
fictitious extracts from newspapers. Unless 
such imitation newspaper items are written 
by newspaper men, who do not often find time 
to write anything but the real article, they in- 
variably violate every canon, written or unwrit- 
ten, of the newspaper business. The thought- 
less may accept the imitation as truthful, but 
the thoughtful and those of the craft — never. 

The editorial “we,” without which no un- 


sophisticated writer seems to deem a news. 
paper extract complete, is a gross violation of 
newspaper ethics, unless it appears as part of 
an editorial. Used in a news or “feature” 
Story, it is as much out of place as an affecta- 
tion of linguistic accomplishment is anywhere. 
A real newspaper man introducing the editor- 
ial “we” into a news story would be the re- 
cipient of harsh words from his superior that 
would have a tendency to make him regret 
things, including the fact that he was alive. 
There may have been a time when the use of 
“we” in reporting was allowable, but that 
time is of the long ago. 

No matter how incomplete your informa- 
tion may be, you must not admit that you do 
not know all there is to know about the matter 
discussed. A recent magazine story includes 
an article purporting to have been clipped 
from a newspaper, in which this statement is 
made: ‘**We hope to publish a photograph 
to-morrow, with further particulars.” 
really fearful. 


This is 
It is bad, because it is an ad- 
mission of a lack of fullness of information, 
and because it directs the attention of the 
opposition paper to the fact that it would bea 
good thing to get a photograph and look up 
the missing particulars. Neither of these 
things must be done under any circumstances. 
The enemy must not be furnished aid and 
comfort, and the public must not be permitted 
to believe that “we ”’ do not know “all,” as the 
villain says in the melodrama. 


Do not misunderstand me. You are not to 
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fabricate, as certain vulgar and suspicious 
classes profess to believe is the custom of the 
news purveyor. If you do not know the facts, 
you are not to weave facts out of your 
brain to supply the deficiency. On most news- 
papers, if a man should violate one of these un- 
written rules, he would be cautioned, more or 
less violently, that he was afoul of a reef on 
which he was likely to meet disaster. The 
man who would * fake,” as the deliberate man- 
ufacture of news. is termed, would promptly be 
discharged. No; in actual newspaper report- 
ing you must put ona bold face and write the 
facts you have as if they comprised all there is 
worth writing about; as if you could go on giv- 
ing details ad nauseum if you had the mind, 
but magnanimously forebore from wearying 
the reader. Then the public will not suspect 
how little you really know; the rival newspaper 
may be deluded, too, and not hunt up the facts 
you missed; and to-morrow you can come out 
with flying colors, photograph, missing details 
and all, and enlarge on the lack of enterprise dis- 
played by your rival in not doing the same thing. 

Further, the modesty of ‘‘ we hope to print” 
will hardly do. Even if it were proper to let 
the rival newspaper know what news you 


intend to “scoop” it with to-morrow, — which 
would be like a detective starting on a trail 
with a brass band, — it would not be proper to 
“hope to” do it. If it were only a case of 
hoping, it were well to keep still. If it were 
an assured thing, it would be consistent to say 
‘we will,” if the “we” or the announcement 
were either of them proper—which they are not. 
These are only a few of the ‘“don’ts.” 
“We” must not “understand ” that Bill Jones 
is going to paint his barn next week. It may 
be reported that he is, and in that case an 
interview with Bill would be proper, if he is 
within reach, and if he does not refuse to 
speak for publication. If he cannot be 
reached or his tongue cannot be unloosened, 
the reporter should say so. It is a lazy, shift- 
less thing to “understand” anything without 
taking the trouble to find out whether it is 
true, or whether it is possible to find this out. 
All of these breaches of etiquette happen, 
not in the newspapers, because if they were 
written they would never get past the editors, 
but they happen in stories where ill-advised 
authors fabricate clippings from newspapers. 
Please don’t let it happen again. 
Stillman H. Bingham. 


DututnH, Minn. 


WRITING WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


I have just finished reading a short story, 
the scene of which is laid ina picturesque river 
walley of one of our northern states. The 
author evidently has but a vague impression of 
that section, for the village that in reality is 
in view of the rapids is,‘according to his topog- 
raphy, several miles away, and where he says a 
cabin stands it would be impossible to build 
one. But for the names of the rapids, the vil 
lage, and the state, 1 should not have recog- 
nized the place, which I know well. 

Probably not many people have noticed the 
blunder. The editor who accepted the story 
could not be expected to be familiar with every 
nook and corner of the earth. The manuscript no 
doubt sold for as much as if its geography had 


been all right. Still, I cannot refrain from pro- 
testing against such writing without knowledge. 

A writer should not try to describe any place 
unless he has a definite and accurate idea of it. 
How preposterous it would be for one to try to 
describe New York’s Central Park, or China- 
town in San Francisco, without having had a 
glimpse of either. Even in describing small 
places, accuracy is important; for if the de- 
scription is incorrect, somebody is sure to see 
the blunder. 

If a writer must draw on his imagination, he 
should not use real names of places in his de- 
scriptions. If he uses real names, his descrip- 
tions should be absolutely accurate. 

Paul Van der Etke. 


New Gtarus, Wis. 
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VoL. XIV. No. 3. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WriITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a *s 

Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale, 
spoke boldly in defense of “newspaper Eng- 
lish” in a lecture delivered lately in New 
Haven. Hesaid: “ Theagency which during 
the last hundred years has been the favorite 
one to accuse of corrupting the speech is the 
newspaper. Its influence upon the tongue has 
been described as pestilential. We are con- 
stantly treated with specimens of what is 


called its English. One might fair infer 
from the way in which it is usually spoken of 
that with the steadily increasing circulation of 
this sort of periodical alone, there was no hope 
for the language whatever. It is hard to see 
why the newspaper should be selected as the 
special agent that is bringing about the general 
ruin that is always impending. Why should 
its influence be so peculiarly calamitous? Are 
there no other producers of bad English than 
those who write for it? Of course, there are 
newspapers and newspapers. Some of them 
deserve all the denunciation which has been 
impartially laid by the censurers upon 
whole body. 


the 
Doubtless, too, there is a good 
deal of bad thinking and bad writing to be 
found in the columns of the very best of them. 
Nor need it be deniedthat newspaper writing 
is subject to conditions which tend to impair 
excellence. What is produced is produced 
to meet the want of the moment. Little or no 
time can be allowed for examination 
vision. 


or re- 
As, therefore, itis a kind of work that is 
almost inevitably done under stress, it is sure, 
from the nature of things, to be specially liable 
to faults that spring from haste and careless- 
ness. On the other hand, there are counter- 
balancing advantages in its favor. The writers 
connected with the more important journals 
are usually a picked body of men. They are 
invariably under an influence which tends to 
promote perspicuity and energy of expression. 
As a class, they are strongly partisan. Accord- 
ingly, they are almost always in a state of 
wrath against something or somebody, and con- 
sequently they write inearnest. In education 
and in ability newspaper men are, as a class, 
far superior to those who set out to be their 
critics and censors.” 


ca 
* * 


The importance of proper punctuation is il- 
lustrated anew by a story told of a Russian 
lieutenant who overheard a sergeant giving 
a recruita short lecture upon his duties. *‘ The 
military service,” said the sergeant, “requires 
little prayer to God, and a strict attention to 
the orders of a superior.”” Somewhat aston- 
ished at this singular definition of military 
duty, the officer ventured to ask the sergeant 
for his authority. Thereupon the sergeant 
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produced an ancient volume, containing the 
following: “The military service requires 
little; prayer to God, and strict attention to 
the orders of a superior.” 


- 
* _ 


Queer things happen to translators some- 
times. Marcus Clark, the author of “His 
Natural Life,” once told a friend that he had 
discovered a French novel that he regarded as 
a work of genius. He translated it into Eng- 
lish, and when a Melbourne firm brought it out, 
publisher and translator were both astounded 
at discovering that he had merely put into Eng- 
lish a French translation of one of George 
Eliot's books. 


* 
*€ « 


The March A Z¢/antic is sure to have an enor- 
mous sale. Charles Battell Loomis has in it 
an article entitled “ How to Write a Novel for 
the Masses”—which is something that tec ming 
millions of writers yearn earnestly to know. 


* 
a * 


In his reminiscences of Charlotte Bronté in 


the Cornhill Magazine, George Smith, the pub- 
lisher, tells how the reading of “ Jane Eyre” 
in manuscript held him so firmly that he 
allowed an engagement to lapse, his horse to be 
led away from the door, his luncheon to be re- 


moved, and his dinner to be slurred over, 
rather than he should lay down the story. 
Does anything like that ever happen to pub- 
lishers’ Readers nowadays ? 


* 
* * 


The death of Marshall S. Pike, thé song- 
writer, was announced by the Zopeka State 
Fournal, February 16, under the heading, 
“Poet Spike Dead.” The despatch began :— 


Soston, Feb. 16.—Marshall Spike, poet, singer, and actor, 
is dead at his home in Upton. 


and the song-writer is referred to as “Mr. 
Spike” all through it. The night editor will 
blame the telegraph, of course. 


* 
* * 


Those who have the mistaken idea that there 
is no chance in the leading magazines for new 
writers will perhaps be interested to know that 
of the six short stories to appear in Scribner's 
for April, three are by writers with unfamiliar 


names. A new writer can always get a hearing 


if he can write something conspicuously good. 


W. H. H. 
— 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics wil] be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general 
directed elsewhere. } 


topics should be 


What is the rule governing dialogue ? When 
is it correctly incorporated within the para- 
graph, and when should it be “run” in inde- 
pendent sentences? R..O. R. 

[ Dialogue as a rule should be printed in 
independent paragraphs, a new paragraph 
being made whenever the speaker changes. 
Occasionally a speech may be incorporated in 
a narrative paragraph, if it is only incidental, 
or if it is closely connected with the rest of the 
matter in the paragraph. A series of speeches 
by different people should,never be run to- 
gether in a paragraph. Itis one of the most 
common blunders of careless or uneducated 
story writers torun the speeches of their char- 
acters. together, without paragraphing, and 
without the quotation marks that are necessary 
at the beginning and end of every speech by 
any character. Such lack of attention to proper 
form is inexcusable, since examination of any 
printed novel would show the writer how dia- 
logue is correctly written. — W. H. H. | 


Is it admissible for an author to send copies 
of the same manuscript to several different 
publishers simultaneously, with a view to ac- 
cepting the first offer, and thus avoiding long 
delays? c-Be 


[It is not advisable to send copies of the 
same manuscript to two or more editors simul- 
taneously. The scheme looks feasible at first 
sight, but authors who have tried it have gat 
into difficulties. — w. H. H. ] 


In the opening chapter of “ Pendennis” 
Thackeray tells how “the Major sate down 
at his accustomed table there, and while the 
waiters went to bring him his toast and his 
hot newspaper, he surveyed his letters through 
his gold double eye-glass,” etc. What does 
Thackeray mean by the phrase, “his hot news- 
paper”? , J- W. 


{ In former days newspapers were printed on 
paper that had been previously dampened, to 
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make it take the ink well. Newspapers, in 
consequence, used to come “damp from the 
press,” and as they were rather disagreeable to 
handle in this condition, they were often 
warmed by servants by the fire before being 
given to ladies and gentlemen for reading. 
Nowadays newspapers are printed on dry 
paper, and when they come from the press they 
are often charged with electricity. — w. H.H. ] 


Here is a sample of “newspaper English” 
from the first page of the New York Times for 
February 14: — 


Although it was the middle of the day, and the neighbor- 
hood was teeming with life, the assailant half stunned Mrs 
Pryor, with a bludgeon, she thinks, though no trace of one 
could be found, and would have gotten away with her purse in 
all probability without a hue and cry except for the instant 
action of the young woman. 


How about the use of “gotten”? G.s. H. 


[ It is acommon fault of reporters to try to 
put too much into a single sentence, as the 
Jimes reporter Bas done here. His one 
sentence should be broken into three, at 
least. “Gotten” is an affectation, even when 
it is used for “ obtained”; “ gotten away” for 
“ escaped” is, of course, ridiculous. — Ww. H. H. ] 

> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





A Western college president severely cen- 
sured a student for not conforming to literary 
lines laid down by our fathers. In an uncalled- 
for heat of passion he said: “If you try to be 
yourself, there’s no salvation for you. You'll 
never amount toshucks.” Wretched students, 
to be under the supervision of any institution 
which would sacrifice the living present to the 
dead past, or the man to the machine! 

Cévar Rapiops, la S. Xenophon Cross. 
—-- 


TWO TOMMIES— AN 


IMPRESSION. 


“Tommy and Grizel” lies lately read on my 
table. As I recall its pages, another Tommy 
floats before my mind’s eye, and of the two, he 
has a mighty advantage over T. Sandys, as Mr. 
Barrie calls his hero, for a change. “Sir 
Thomas Upmore ’ —so he writes himself on 
the back of a two-volume novel — has but one 
point of resemblance in common with this 
new-fashioned Tommy. They both, if you re- 
member, had wings. Thomas Upmore demon- 


strated his ina strange and literal sense by 
soaring at times in mid-air, to the dismay of 
on-lookers, and the mystification of scientists ; 
while Tommy of Sentimental fame rose to 
dizzy heights of mental brilliancy, where few 
could follow, or remain with comfort, owing to 
the highly rarefied atmosphere. Tommy No. | 
could no more help “going up” when he felt 
a gentle, heavenward force filling his coat 
pockets and tingling through his veins than 
Tommy No. 2 could resist rising to airy realms 
of rhetoric. But between the two Tommies — 
what a difference there is! Here is Mr. Black- 
more’s offspring, light as thistledown, and with 
a heart of gold, and there is Mr. Barrie’s 
progeny, a soulless will-o’-the-wisp giving chase 
to the unlawful lights that flit across Bohemian 
marshes, and leaving to flare into outer dark- 
ness the one true light of his self-conscious life. 

Unfortunately, to have been a Tommy Up- 
more was to have been an impossibility. If 
one could say with certainty the same of Mr. 
Barrie’s “ain Tammas,” it would be something 
approaching compensation. 

HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. Mary Page Bird. 


en ° 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Marvin Dana, whose story, “ The Tempta- 
tion of John Greaves,” appeared in the Ledger 
Monthly for February, was born in Vermont, 
and is thirty-three years old. He was elected 
to deliver the alumni poem at the college 
where he took his classical course — Middle- 
bury —in 1894. He has traveled a good deal, 
and has made a point of living in various parts 
of Europe, so as to know the life really by ex- 
perience. not merely by observation of others. 
His literary work began with an early volume 
He has 
done considerable historical work, including his 
“ Life of Custer.” The supplementary volume 
of Dr. Ridpath’s Universal History, namely, 
“The Last Decennium of the Century,” is by 
him, and he prepared for Dr. Ridpath the 
chronological history in the new Webster's 
Dictionary. He also edited the Hungarian 
millennial volume. For a number of years 
nearly all his work has been in fiction and 
verse. A novel published in London last year 


of poems, which was very successful. 
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was successful. 
‘from abroad, where he edited /udy, the old 
Tory satirical illustrated weekly of London. 
He has contributed short stories and poems to 
practically all the London magazines. The 
Pall Mall Magazine has for some time made 
afeature of his poems. Recently he has been 
contributing a series of signed leading articles 
on American affairs:to the Pall Mail Gazette. 
He is a member of a number of London clubs. 





Waldon Fawcett, whose article, “ The Edu- 
cation of the Indian Girl,” in the February 
Delineator deals in a general way with a sub- 
ject that has lately received considerable at- 
tention from educators and governmental 
officials, is a member of that “free lance” lit- 
erary guild which is probably more largely rep- 
resented in Washington, D. C. than in any 
other city in the country, not even excepting 
New York. Mr. Fawcett has had a practical 
journalistic training, and was staff correspond- 
ent of the Cleveland World during the time 
when Robert P. Porter was in control of that 
newspaper. Of late he has devoted his time 
almost exclusively tothe preparation of illus- 
trated special and descriptive articles, and has 
made contributions of this character to J/un- 
sey’s, the Funior Munsey, the Puritan, the 
Woman's Home Companion, the Ledger 
Monthly, the Household, the Ladies’ World, 
Pearson's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Leslie's 
Popular Monthly, Truth, the Metropolitan, 
and the Vattonal Magazine. Several years’ 
occupancy of the position of associate editor 
of the Marine Review and other similar con- 
nections have enabled Mr. Fawcett to gain a 
degree of insight into the semi-technical phases 
of certain industrial fields, notably mining, ship 
building, and iron and steel manufacture, and 
he has had opportunity to write on these and 
kindred subjects for the Eugineering Maga- 
zine, the Scientific American, the Popular 
Science Monthly, and other publications. 





May Isabel Fisk, whose story, “A Pair of 
Bellows,” appeared in the Home Magazine 
( New York) for January, is the wife of Clinton 
B. Fisk, a New York newspaper man, and the 
Besides 


daughter of Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor. 





He has only just returned ° 


doing literary work, Mrs. Fisk teaches elocu- 
tion, physical culture, and fencing, and coaches 
players, both professional and amateur. From 
the story, “A Pair of Bellows,” she fashioned 
a two-act comedy of the same name, which she 
produced successfully last summer, taking the 
leading role herself. She has also written other 
pieces for the stage. Her book, “ The Repent- 
ant Magdalen and Other Stories,” is soon to 
be followed by another volume of short stories. 
Mrs. Fisk writes more or less regularly for the 
Metropolitan, the Home Magazine, the Smart 
Set, Truth, the Clipper, and other leading 
periodicals. At present she is engaged in the 
dramatization of the first story in “The Re- 
pentant Magdalen.” 





Latta Griswold, author of the serial, ‘‘ Wall- 
raven,” which began in the February number 
of the Ledger Monthly, is a senior in Princeton 
University. He has written all his life, but 
for publication only within the last year, and 
only for the Ledger Monthly and one or two 
other minor magazines, with the exception of 
newspaper correspondence. Iu college Mr. 
Griswold isan editor of the Nassau Literary 
Magazine. Heis now confining his literary 
work to short stories. 





John Hall Ingham, the author of the quat- 
rain, ‘* Outlook,” that appeared in the February 
Atlantic, isa Philadelphia lawyer. He has 
contributed poems to Scribner's Magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Century, the /ndepend- 
ent, the Sunday-School Times, and other peri- 
odicals, but has never published a volume of 
verse. Three of his poems are included in 
Stedman’s “ Anthology.” He has assisted in 
the preparation of several legal treatises, and 
is the author of a work on the “ Law of Ani- 
mals”*—a comprehensive treatise of eight 
hundred pages on a subject 


new in legal 
literature. 





Basil King, who wrote the story, “The 
Eleventh Hour,” inthe Atlantic Monthly for 
February, is the author of “ Griselda,” a short 
novel, published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., of 
Chicago, in December, 1900. He was born in 
Canada, and has lived sometimes there, some- 
times in the United States, and sometimes in 
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England. He has traveled a great deal, and 
knows French life very well, as well as English 
and American. He is now living in New York. 


Margaret L. Knapp, whose story, ‘“ The Defeat 
of the Method,” is announced Ly the A /¢lantic 
Monthly for early publication, will be remem- 
bered as the author of the story, “ Mother,” 
which appeared in the AZ¢/antic for January, 
1900, and which attracted much attention. 
“The Defeat of the Method” is, like that, 
psychological in character, only with more 
humor in the situation. 


Lily A. Long, author of the story entitled 
“R: A Prescription,” in the February Cevz- 
tury, lives in St. Paul, Minn. Her first literary 
efforts, like those of many other writers, were 
in the line of poetry, and some of her early 
verses were published in Unity, of Chicago, 
and elsewhere. Her later verses have been 
withheld from publication. Some years ago 
she published two novels, “ A Squire of Low 
Degree” and “ Apprentices to Destiny.” They 
were well received for that day, but did not 
achieve a phenomenal success, and after their 
completion Miss Long turned her attention to 
a study of dramatic construction. She has 
written several one act plays for the amateur 
stage, has*contributed spasmodically to the 
newspapers, and is active in club work. Her 
life is a busy one, and she says herself that 
she regards her literary activities as more in 
the nature of an offering to the Muses than as 
a professional pursuit. 


Frank Lillie Pollock, author of the story, 
“The Monarch of St. Elias,” in S¢. Nicholas 
for February, is a Canadian, and was born in 
1876. He has been exclusively engaged in 
writing for the last four years. A large part 
of his time has been spent either in Toronto 
or in New York, though a migratory tempera- 
ment has kept him from staying anywhere for 
much more than a year atatime. He was in 
Cuba for the Zoronto Globe during the insur- 
rection, and got into difficulties with the 
Spanish authorities; he also served in the 
Soudan as a correspondent fora since-defunct 
Canadian magazine. He has done a good deal 
of knocking about in the Canadian north 





woods, and, in fact, a good deal of 
knocking about by land and water every- 
where. Last summer he made a pedestrian 
tour from Omaha, Neb, to Nashville, Tean, 
and he is about as familiar as Josiah Flynt 
with the tramp world. Mr. Pollock has writ- 
ten short stories and verses for the Yeurh's 
Companion, the Atlantic Monthly, the Smart 
Set, the Criterion, Town Topics, St. Nicholas, 
the Black Cat, Harper's Round Table, and 
various other magazines and syndicates. “ The 
story inthe February S¢. Nicholas,” he says, 
“isn't my own adventure, but is founded on 
fact, and the only interesting feature alcut it 
is that it was sent four times over to all the 
periodicals I could hear of, and rewritten 
twelve times, three times after each complete 
tour.” 


Earle Ashley Walcott, who had a short story 
in the Century for February under the title of 
“ The Play Devil,” and another with the name 
of “ The Four-Dollar Feud "in Azvs/ee’s for the 
same month, is one of the editors of the Sav 
Francisco Examiner. oth stories deal with 
phases of the picturesque semi barbaric life of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Mr. Walcott was 
born in Illinois, of New England parents, but 
He 
began his writing days while a boy, running an 
amateur paper for several years; was editor of 
the college paper at the University of Califor- 
nia; and after some experience in country and 
city journalism joined the staff of the Ex- 
aminer shortly after that paper had been ac- 
quired by W. R. Hearst. In the intervals of 
newspaper work he has written short stories 
which have been published by Scrzdner’s, the 
Overland Monthly, the Argonaut, the San 
Franciscan, Short Stories, and the McClure 
Syndicate; he has also written a “ History of 
the War Between Spain and the United 
States,” for the Overland Monthly, avd essays 
upon state and municipal government. 


has lived most of his years in California. 


Edward F. Watrous, who wrote the article, 
“ Dog Teams and Siedges in Michigan,” in Sv. 
Nicholas for February, was born near Detroit, 
Mich., but most of his life has been spent 
in Saginaw, in what was until recently an ur- 
developed portion of the state. There he early: 
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acquired some personal knowledge of the In- 
dians, the lumber interests, and business af- 
fairs about the Great Lakes. His education 
was seriously interrupted by his deficient 
vision, and he is still under bondage to oculist 
and optician, but his leisure has been given to 
study, as far as sight would permit, and he has 
assiduously cultivated his powers of observa- 
tion. Although writing from childhood, Mr. 
Watrous made no effort to publish until 1892, 
when, after seeing the wild Indians of Okla- 
homa, he sent to an Eastern magazine a manu- 
script which received prompt acceptance, and 
brought a generous check. From that time he 
has continued to write historical and descrip- 
tive articles, or those requiring research. He 
spent one year abroad, and since his return in 
1895 has written of his travels, illustrating the 
articles with photographs purchased in Europe, 
finding both pleasure and profit in this occupa- 
tion. Much of his work has been done under 
apen-name. His articles have appeared in the 
Independent, the Churchman, the Evangelist, 
the Christian Register, the Christian En- 
deavor World, the Youth's Companion, Frank 
Leslie's, Modern Culture, the Chautauguan, 
and other magazines, and religious, agricul- 
tural, and home papers. 


Florence Wilkinson, who wrote the story, 
“A Little Christ at Swanson’s,” which was 
printed in the December A¢/antic, has made 
her home in New York city forthe past year 
and more. She lives there with an artist friend, 
Anna Winegar, recently returned frem several 
years’ work abroad, whose picture, “* The Visi- 
tors,” was exhibited at the last Academy. She 
was born and brought up in Tarrytown-on-the- 
Hudson, where she lived till 1893. For the 
last year Miss Wilkinson has been working on 
plays, one of which, “David of Bethlehem,” 
has been contracted for by E. H. Sothern. An- 
other, “The Marriage of Guineth,” the scene 
of which is laid in Brittany, was recently per- 
formed at the Empire Theatre. The A¢/antic 
story was suggested by visits to the Adiron- 
dacks in winter, when Miss Wilkinson had the 
unusual opportunity of seeing the life of the 
lumber camps. Another story of river driving 
in the spring in the Adirondacks will appear in 


the Atlantic, “The St. Isidor Contract and 
Pierre.” A rather long poem, called “Jannik 
and Genevieve,” the scene of which also is laid 
in Brittany, is to appearin Scribner’s, illustrated 
by Henry McCarter. Some of Miss Wilkinson's 
North Woods jottings will appear in an article 
entitled “The Writing on the Snow,” in the 
Independent. 


Francis Churchill Williams, author of the 
story, “Smith of ‘ Pennsylvania,’” which was 
published in L7ppincott’s for February, as the 
second in the series of college tales, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1869, the son of Francis 
Howard Williams, poet and playwright. He 
graduated in 1891 from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. For the past ten years he has been 
in newspaper work, and for three years he has 
been literary editor of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin. WHeis now working independ- 
ently for various periodicals. His first work 
in fiction was published by S. S. McClure and 
Godey’s Magazine. He has since contributed 
stories or verses to Lifpincott’s Magazine, the 
Independent, Harper's Weekly, Scribner's 
Short Stories, the Youth's Companion, St. 
Nicholas, Truth, Puck, and minor publications. 
The scenes of his stories have been laid largely 
in the political field, and among the workers in 
the big steel mills, andon the streets. He is 
now completing work on a novel of political 
life. 





C. E. S. Wood, who wrote the poem, “ The 
Puzzle,” which appeared in St. Nicholas for 
February, is a lawyer, practicing at Portland, 
Ore. He graduated from West Point in 
1874, but resigned from the army ten years 
later to take up law. Poets may be encouraged 
— or discouraged —to know that “ The Puzzle ” 
was written and in the hands of the Century 
Company seventeen years ago. 

> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Bacheller.— There have been a great many 
stories about the early struggles of “ Eben 
Holden” to get into print, none of which, so 
far as I have read them, is correct. Mr. 
Bacheller, when he wrote the first chapters, in- 
tended it fora “juvenile.” As a “juvenile” 
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its possibilities were discussed with a New 
York editor, who decided that he could not use 
it serially for so long that it would be foolish 
for the author to wait. The story was then 
called “ The Shadow of Lone Pine,”’ and I do 
not think that Mr. Bacheller had any thought 
of making a novel of it until he was ap- 
proached by a friend in the publishing business 
who asked him fora book. He responded to 
this call with material for a volume of poems. 
“Nay, nay!” said the publisher, “we want a 
novel, something that will be a record-breaker.” 
It was then that Mr. Bacheller went on to 
Boston and showed his present publishers the 
manuscript of his story, as far as it was writ- 
ten. They shook their heads, and said that 
they did not want a “juvenile.” Then he 
agreed to make it a novel if they would ad- 
vance him enough money to live on while he 
was writing it, as he would have to give up his 
editorial salary to that end. To this they said 
“yes,” and the book was written. It hung fire 
at first, but before many weeks had passed it 
found its pace, and has kept it ever since. — 
“ The Lounger,” in the March Critic. 


Harte. — T. E. Pemberton tells us in his just 
published biography of Bret Harte, that Harte, 
even after his name as a writer had crossed the 
Atlantic, learned to set type. Laterature was 
the star that guided him always; but from the 
very commencement he was resolved to have 
some trade at his fingers’ ends that would 
make him independent of writing as a means 
of livelihood. “Hence his acceptance in later 
years of political and editorial posts, for, 
though he never had an article refused by an 
editor or publisher, he lacked the self-confi- 
dence which in the case of hundreds is unim- 
paired by constant disappointment.” Harte 
maintains that he was thus enabled to write 
what he pleased, and not what he was ordered 
to write. — St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

Major.— Charles Major has about com- 
pleted another historical novel. It is called 
‘“‘ Dorothy,” and the scene is laid in England. 
The publication of “ When Knighthood was in 
Flower” came about quite by accident. A 
friend having some time to wait in Mr. Major’s 
office asked for something to read, and was told 
that there was nothing but law books on the 
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shelves. He expressed his disgust. “If you 
must read,” said Mr. Major, opening a drawer 
in his desk, “ here’s a story I’ve been amusing 
myself with.” The friend took it and soon be- 
came absorbed. He would not give the manu- 
script up until he had persuaded Mr. Major to 
let him submit it toa publisher. The name 
that tae author had given the story at first was 
“ Charlie Brandon,” and as “ Charlie Brandon” 
it was rejected by one publishing house, if not 
“Dorothy "is not likely to have the 
sam: fate. —“ Zhe Lounger,” in the March 
Critic. 

Riley. —* A friend cam2 to m2 once,” says 
Jams Whitcomb Riley, in Success for Febru- 
ary, “ completely heart-broken, saying that his 
manuscripts were constantly returned, and that 
he was the most miserable wretch alive. I 
asked him how long he had been trying. 
‘Three years,’ he said. ‘My dear man,’ | 
answered, laughing, ‘go on, keep on trying till 
you have spent as many years at it as I did.’ 
‘As many as youdid!’ heexclaimed. ‘Yes, as 
long as I did.’ ‘What? you, — James Whit- 
comb Riley, — struggled for years!’ ‘ Yes, sir, 
through years, through sleepless _ nights, 
through almost hopeless days. For twenty 
years I tried to get into one magazine; back 
came my manuscripts eternally. I kept on. 
In the twentieth year that magazine accepted 
one of my articles.’ I was not a believer in the 
theory that one man does a thing much easier 
than any other man. Continuous, unflagging 
effort, persistence, and determination will win. 
Let not the man be discouraged who has these.” 


Spencer. — Herbert Speneer, who devoted 
himself to work out a complete system of phi- 
losophy in harmony with evolution and the re- 
sults of modern science, published his books 
for years ata loss. In his earlier days Mr. 
Spencer had to publish at his own expense. 
Speaking of those earlier struggles, Mr. Spen- 
cer said: — 

“When I first began to write I was unable 
to find a publisher who would undertake — it 
being a philosophical work—any responsi- 
bility, so I had to publish at my own expense. 
After a few years, finding I was frittering away 
all I possessed, I went back on my accounts, 
and found that in the course of fifteen years I 
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had lost $6,000, including interest and the cost 
of living, which was not, however, great, as 
that was done in the most economical way pos- 
sible. I was about relinquishing all my plans 
when I was led to persevere by a legacy, a cir- 
cumstance which, strangely enough, had hap- 
pened on two previous occasions when I was 
on the very verge of abandoning my enterprise. 
After the third bequest,” Mr. Spencer went on 
to say, “ my books began to pay.” 

Whitman. — Walt Whitman’s manuscript of 
“‘ November Boughs ” was written on “any old 
kind” of scraps. There were sentences on 
brown paper, such as butchers wrap their meat 
in, on blue paper torn with irregular edges 
from a college catalogue cover, on the backs of 
envelopes, and soon. A single page on which 
these odds and ends were pasted and edited 
was made up of fourteen different sorts of 
paper. — The Advance. 


Zola. — Arthur MacDonald's pamphlet giv- 
ing the results-of his study of Zola has been 
approved by Zola himself, who says that it is 
authentic and true. Describing the character- 
istics of the author, Mr. MacDonald says: “ His 
ideas of order and method are very developed ; 
he is a slave to them; they extend from the 
care of his toilet to the composition of his 
works. Everything has its place in his apart- 
ment; disorder pains him; his study table is 
so well arranged that one would not know that 
he used it; he classifies his work in envelopes. 

“ Zola’s tendency for order is so strong that 
it sometimes reaches a morbid stage, for it pro- 
vokes a certain suffering in case of disorder. 
From about the age of thirty certain morbid 
ideas have developed, but they do not cause 
him pain when not satisfied; he lets them run 
into ‘their manias,’ as he says, and he is then 
contented. The idea of doubt is one; he is 
always in fear of not being able to do his daily 
task; or of being incapable of completing a 
book. He never re-reads his novels for fear of 
making bad discoveries; he has no confidence 
in himself in this respect. 

“The intellectual sentiment that causes him 
to work is not a pleasure, but the necessity 
of accomplishing the task he has imposed upon 
himself. His chief characteristic is tenacity. 
When at work and a difficulty arises, he does 








not stop, he does not get up to distract his 
mind; he remains at his table; difficulties de- 
velop him.” 





o 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Swoons Dying Out in Novels. — ‘‘ Now that 
readers have become so exacting in matters of 
detail,” said a physician who confesses to a 
weakness for fiction, “our modern novel 
writers are deprived of a good deal of material 
that was used with great effect by their 
predecessors. This is particularly conspicu- 
ous in what we are accustomed to refer to as 
* standard fiction.’ 

“At the head of the list was a mysterious 
malady known as ‘brain fever.’ Brain fever 
was a great favorite with the early novelists, 
and has kept many a plot from getting into a 
tight corner. It was supposed to result from 
any severe mental strain, and might be brought 
on by terror, joy, remorse, overwork, suspense, 
rage or grief. So you see how handy it was. 

“Another valuable ‘ property effect’ of the 
old-time novelist was a swoon. You will find 
characters swooning all through the famous 
romances of fifty years ago, and a typical, 
beautiful heroine of a rattling tale of adventure 
at least five per cent. of her time in that condi- 
tion. The heroine was generally the only per- 
son in the book who ‘swooned.’ The hero, 
after being wounded in a duel or used up by 
some deed of daring, frequéntly ‘fainted from 
exhaustion,’ and the villain simply ‘pressed 
his hand to his brow and fell senseless to the 
ground,’ but it all came to the same thing. 

‘The people in modern ‘realistic’ novels 
faint very seldom; in fact, about as fre- 
quently as they faint in actual life. In 
practicing medicine a quarter of a century I 
have seen human beings under almost every 
strain that could be imagined, but I have 
never yet seen any one lose consciousness 
through emotion only.” — Zoledo News. 


The Joys of Literature.— Coleridge de- 
clared that poetry had been to him its own 
exceeding great reward, and when offered a 
half-share in two London newspapers, which 
would probably have yielded him an income of 
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£2,000 a year, replied: “I will not give up the 
country, and the lazy reading of old folios, for 
two thousand times two thousand pounds!” 
Patience!” Southey used to exclaim when 
occasionally weary of his enforced and ill-paid 
drudgery at literary ephemera. “It is, after 
all, better than pleading in a stinking court of 
law, or being called up at midnight to a 
patient; it is better than being a soldier ora 
sailor; better than calculating profit and loss 
at a counter — better, in short, than anything 
but independence.” The late M. Du Camp 
declared that he knew of no more beautiful 
occupation than that of an independent and 
unselfish author. ‘I owe to it the best joys of 
my life and the peace of my age.” Hawthorne 
loved his calling, though for twenty years 
he was the obscurest man-of-letters in Amer- 
ica, and had no incentive to effort in a 
reasonable prospect of fame or money — noth- 
ing, indeed. but the pleasure itself of literary 
composition. — Saturday Evening Post. 


Ownership in Book Titles. — The nature of 
ownership in book titles is by no means gen- 
erally understood, though the efforts of certain 
publishers to avoid collision with titles already 
used has brought the matter to public notice. 
In the current number of the Author, of Lon- 
don, the secretary of the English Society of 
Authors explains the state of the case. There 
is no copyright in titles, properly speaking, nor 
ownership in titles as such. It is only whena 
book-title is clearly original with the author, or 
when its use by another constitutes a fraud 
upon the reading public, that there isa case in 
law against the plagiarist, Thus Swinburne 
would have no remedy against a novelist who 
chose the name of “ Bothwell” for his romance, 
since there would be no danger of the public 
mistaking the play for the novel. Obviously, 
too, no ownership could attach to titles of a 
general sort, like “ Our Village” and “ A Boy's 
Town,” unless intended fraud or substantial 
damage were proved. On the other hand, it is 
probable that the courts would restrain a pub- 

elisher from advertising a new “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” or ‘“Statesman’s Year-book,” 
while a bona-fide Harper would be obliged to 
publish his “magazine” under another name 
than his own. Such is the general principle. 





Practically, the decision is made on the merits 
of each case by the courts; though the 
courtesy of the trade and the usual insignifi- 
cance of the books that appear under the 
names of their betters prevent many such 
cases from coming up.— New York Evening 
Post. 


The Profits of Playwriting.— Some idea of 
the profits of successful playwriting may be 
gained from the statement that a young Ameri- 
can maker of plays will probably draw royalties 
amounting to $3,000 a week all this season. In 
addition to three or four new plays, produced 
this winter, some plays written by him several 
years ago are still running. When his success 
came to him, perhaps ten years ago, he was 
writing children’s stories and giving Browning 
readings with a rather pessimistic eye on the 
future. 

The maiden effort of another dramatist 
worried through a short engagement in this 
city, went on the road, and a year or two later 
was presented in London with marked success. 
It is still being produced by road com- 
panies, and his royalties have amounted to 
$15,000. 

A good deal of comment was aroused by the 
statement that a distinguished author has sold 
the serial rights for his last story for $40,000. 
During the last few years many a play that 
was not areally great success has in the course 
of three or four years returned that amount in 
royalties. — New Vork Sun. 


Five Ways To Enlarge Your Vocabulary. — 

1. Read — There is no better way to gather 
new words and grow familiar with their use. 
Read aloud as much as possible. In this way 
you will become accustomed to the musical 
rhythm of words. 

2. Talk — Listen closely to the conversation 
of good talkers and never talk yourself below 
your very best. 

3. Study— Look up new words. Use 
your dictionary freely. Never allow yourself 
to hear a new word spoken without jotting it 
down for reference, and when you know it, use 
it yourself. 

4. Write— Take every possible opportun- 
ity to express your thought in writing. Many 
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of the best writers of to-day learned to write 
through their social correspondence. 

5. Memorize — Wherever you find a beau- 
tiful thought in words preserve it by commit- 
ting it to memory. The thought and the lan- 
guage will each be seed in your own garden. — 
Chicago Record. 

— * 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Toa Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
©) receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


How To 


Write a Novert For THE Massgs. Charles 
Battell Loomis. A t/antic (38 c.) for March 
ANIMALS IN Literature. George S. Hellman. Atlantic 


( 


(38 c. ) for March. 
THREE CENTURIES OF 
Morton Payne. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

Tue EnGutsH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA. 
Scribner's (28 ¢.) for March 

THe * Artistic’? Writers. 
ners (23 ¢.) for March. 

* TABLOID JOURNALISM’: 
Maurice Low. 


William 
Brander Ma 'thews. 


The Point of View, Scrid- 
Its Causes AND Errects. A. 
Forum (38c.) for March. 
THe Portry or Mr. Kiptinc. Edward Dowden. 
(23. c.) for March. 
Pxittips Brooks: 


Critic 


THE PREACHER AND THE Man. R. 


Heber Newton Critic (23 c.) for March. 


Vicrorta’s Porrs-Laureate. With portraits. Annie 
Russell Marble. Critic ( 23 c. ) for March. 
Tue SHort Story in France. Walter T. Pierce. Chan- 


taunquan (23.¢.) for March 
Wact Warrman —A Memory Picture. 
hull 13 c. ) for March. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. With portraits and fac- 
Joanna E. Wood. Criterion ( 13 ¢. ) for March. 
PeRSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
portraits. George Henschel. 


Mary G. Wood- 
Literary Era 


similes. 


With 
Century (38 c. ) for March. 
Pug ANECDOTAL Stpe oF THropore Rooseve ctr. . Illus- 
trated. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢.) for March. 
Women IN Tececrapuy. Stella G. 
(13 ¢. )for March. 


Florence. Designer 


Pus Frencu Novet AND THE YOUNG Gen. Th 
Outlook (13 ¢.) for January 

Up From Scavery (An autobiography ).— X. 
Washington. Outlook (13 c. ) for January. 

CANADIAN Ports AND Porrry. Thomas ©' Hagan, 
ahoe’s Magazine (28 c.) for February. 

Stk Joun Tennigt ano His Work. Illustrated. Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson. Critic (23 c.) for February. 

Tags Late Proressor Moses Coir Tyter. With por- 
trait. George Lincoln Burr. Crétic (23 c. )for February. 

THACKERAY AND THE CORNHILL MaGazine. George 


. Bentzon. 


Booker T. 


Don- 


Murray Smith. Critic (23 c.) for February. 








Tue Sense or Nonsense. (A study of nonsense poetry. ) 
Carolyn Wells. Scribner's (28 c. ) for February. 

Famous Hymy Writers.—XIV. Horatius Bonar _ Illus- 
trated. American Illustrated Home Magazine (13 ¢.) for 
February. 

Aw EsTIMATE OF RoserT Burns. 
Dixon 


Illustrated. James M 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) 
for February. 

WomeEN IN JOURNALISM. 
(13 c.) for February. 

CHARLOTTE Bronté’s Late Romance. With portrait. 
Clara E. Laughlin. 1. — Ded:nmeator (18 c.) for February ; 
Il. — Delineator ( 18c. ) for March. 

Tue Perrect Letrer. Margaret E. Sangster. 
Bazar (13 c.) for February 2. 

Famous Letter Writers. Margaret E Sangster. 
per’s Bazar (13 c.) for February 9. 

HyGIgne FOR BRAIN-worKERS. Alice Worthington Win- 
throp. Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for February 9. 

VARIATIONS OF ReApkE’s Typk oF Herornz. W. D. 
Howells. Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for February 16. 

Epwarp W. Box. With portrait. Harriette 
Smith. Christian Endeavor World for February 14. 


Stella G. Florence. Designer 


Harper's 


Har- 


Knight 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The widow of Professor Max Miiller has 
undertaken to write his biography. 


T. kdgar Pemberton, author of the biog- 
raphy of Bret Harte, is an intimate friend 
of Mr. Harte, having been his dramatic collabo- 
rator for several years. 


Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the Ameri- 
can literary executor of John Ruskin, announces 
that there will be no “authorized biography” 
of Ruskin. The best biographical materials 
relating to him now in existence are “ Pra- 
terita”—his autobiography—and Colling- 
wood's “ Life.” 

The life of William Black is to be written by 
one of his oldest friends, Sir Wemyss Reid. 


A memoir of Mary Kingsley, traveler, scien- 
tist, and author, is being written by her brother, 
Charles Kingsley. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish “ My 
Autobiography,” by Professor Max Miiller, 
March 21. An interesting feature of the book 
is the series of steel engravings showing 
Professor Miiller at the age of four, at fourteen, 
at twenty, and at thirty, and portraits of his 
parents. 


The first installment of the autobiography of 
Jacob A. Riis appears in the March Magazine 
Number of the Ouélook, under the title “‘ The 
Making of an American.” 
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Joaquin Miller has bought 7oo acres of 
farm land in Nueces county, Texas, and will 
make his future home there. 


Mr. Kipling, who is reported to be in robust 
heaith, is still at the Cape with his family, and 
is hard at work upon a long South African 
book. 


Nathan Haskell Dole, who removed recently 
to New York, is now connected with D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Owen Johnson, whose first novel, ‘ Arrows of 
the Almighty,” is announced by the Macmillan 
Company, is the son of Robert Underwood 
Johnson, associate editur of the Century. 


Although Francis Marion Crawford is only 
forty-five years old, he has written forty books. 


Edward W. Thomson, one of the editors of 
the Vouth's-Companion, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and will devote himself exclusively to the 
writing of fiction. 


The largest payment ever made by the Corw- 
hill Magazine for short articles was given to 
Thackeray for his inimitable “ Roundabout 
Papers.” The rate was about $63 apage. Mr. 
Smith, the publisher, says that George Eliot 
got $35,000 for “ Romola,” and might have 
had $50,000 if her artistic conscience had 
allowed her to divide the novel into sixteen 
parts, as he desired. 


At the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Authors, held atthe Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, No. 23 West Forty-fourth street, New 
York, February 13, the following were unani- 
mously chosen officers: President, Rastus S. 
Ransom; vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, General Lew Wallace, Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth,and Miss Grace Denio 
Litchfield; treasurer, Morris P. Ferris; secre- 
tary, Lebbeus H. Rogers. 


The Mew York Evening World will pay 
two dollars apiece forall amateur photographs 
that it accepts and prints. A full description 
should accompany each picture. The subjects 
should be interesting, novel, and newsy. No 
prints will be returned. Address: Amateur 
Photograph Editor, Evening World, P. O. Box 
2,354, New York. 


A brilliant paper by Jack London has wom 
the prize of $200 offered by the Cosmopolitan 
for the best essay on “ The Advantages of Co- 
operation.” 


* Ginn & Co. have printed in fac-simile the 
New England Primer, from an original pub- 
lished between 1785 and 1790. 


Quail & Warner, the first-named partner 
being Joseph N. Quail, a well-known news- 
paper man, are newly added to the list of New 
York’s publishers. 


The J. B. Millet Company, of Boston, has 
established the Musical World, of which Philip 
Hale is editor. 


The Redel is a new periodical published in 
Philadelphia by Melville Philips. 


Achievement is anew Chicago monthly that 
is to deal with people that do things worth 
while, telling what they have done, and how. 


The Coas¢ is a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished at Seattle, Wash., by Esther Dodge 
Steinbach and Zona Dodge. 

The Unigue Monthly (New York) is the 
Penny Magazine renamed. 

The /nland Printer (Chicago), handsomest 
of all trade publications, will increase its price 
next month to $2.50 a year. 

The Metaphysical Magazine, which was for 
a short time known as the /deal Review, has 
assumed its old name again. 


Aloysius Coll begins a series of “ Forest 
Fables” in Outing for March. Each story in 
the series will be complete in itself, though all 
have a similar relationship to the wood, and 
the inhabitants thereof—the animals, the 
trees, the ferns and flowers, and occasionally 
people. After running through the magazine, 
the stories will be brought out in book form. 

Rev. H. R. Haweis died in London, Eng., 
January 29, aged sixty-two. 

Maurice Thompson died at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., February 15, aged fifty six. 

Paul Armand Silvestre died in Paris Febru- 
ary 20, aged sixty-three. 

Rounseville Wildman was drowned at the 
entrance to San Francisco harbor February 22. 
He was thirty-six years old. 





